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ABSTBiCT 

/ivalaa'ted were €he effects of a curricalai model 
coibining aainstreaiing\and f ield-cpjitered educational experiences on<' 
201 handicapped^ norial^ or gifted high school students (13-17 years 
old). The lodel^ studied over a a^year period^ vas based on the 
importance of relating cTrassrooi activities to the reality of society 
and the advantages of coibining field-centered education with 
laiBstreaiing. The Ss included eiotionally. handicapped^ lentally 
retarded^, legally blind/ norial# talented , and gifted students froi 
Welfare to high liddle class incoie faiilies; and" represented black, 
Chicano^ Asian, nhite, and lative Aierican ethnic groups. The prograi 
included a e^«v^8-week instrdctional phase followed by a 2-to 5-veeI( 
field trip to s^^l^cted localities. Prc-and postassessients were 
adiinistered to the^"S<^e?ch year , and in 197A and 1975 were coipared 
to control groups. .BesuXt»->ajiggested that increased pefforiance in 
the cognitive, affective, andp»jchototor /Idiains vas related to use 
of the field-centered model. <Also xlr^J^ed are a description of the 
curricului lodel, assessment results in^taii^latea form, and sjilected 
quotations and drawings by students.) (IH) 
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The opportunity. to seek, understand, and enjoy the beauty fdund 
in the environment, both natural and man-made, should be part of 

tht learning process. In order to accomplish, this, education crust; 

» it 

» 

have affectivej cognitive^and .psychoiaotor f ield*<:entered objectives, 

' Maetixlg Children's Needs is a curriculum model designed^ to 
provide students with; 

1) Field-centdred educational experiences which are individualized, 

/ 

interdisciplinary and multicultural ^ 

THese experienaes may be found both, in aide and outside 

• the traditional classroom. Field^^entered education 

allows young people to relate the physical world to those 

concepts and relationships on which, teachers cdnoonly ^ 

focus ijl their classrooms. This approach, provides a 

. * 

^. meaningful relationslp^p betwe^ schbol and the real world 
.apd allows young people a greater voice in detemtihing ^ 
. 4Ji#ir educational goals 

2) I|istructional ekperiehces which provide afi opportunity to ^ 

/■ " , ■ ;^ V " ' ■ 

observe, .discover ^ recognize problems, eaqperiment, auuf evaluate 
their environment bo& inside- and outride the cl^ssroon.. 



statement of #tha Problem ; 

Educators often fail to bridge the gap between those learning 
. activities which take place in the classroom ^and their application 
tp the reality of society. * An institution such as the school 
stagnates in its practices ^if educators do not consistently 2maiyze 
their educational function in reference to' the surrounding world. 
Educators can imagine that the institution of which they are a. part, 
is preparing students to *fulf ill the p^ligatibns of 'society /but by 
virtue of its formalization and reliance on traditioij^l teclviiques, and 
W6ca\ise the society continues to develop, e^lucation may actually ,be 
prepeuring the^tudents to serve the community of yesterday. ^ 

iauiijators; have continued to discuss the unique jiature of the 
ha|ian being ^nd the need^ ^oii des^igi^ing educational systems to provide 
for tiiat uniqueness. But oily r^rtaslfeitly have they really made an atten5)t 
to solve this dil^nma through development of individualized instructional ' 

programs. However, individualized instruction alone will not totally 

• - . , ■■ 

provide for the relevancy af^ school to 'everyday life that is so desperately 
needed^. -The relevancy of educational programs to individual needs 
poses a serious problem in the classrooms of today's schools. Can 
educational activities and t experiences be designed to provide students 
with an opportunity to utilize emd uiiderstand life sitiAtions ap well 
as develop a broader understanding of their total • environment? 
: Education must provide the )5i>wledge tjiat will help all individuals 
understand the wrld in- which they.^live, and the effect of that worldAipon 
the way they live. Therefore,' eaq>eriences should be* field-center«d. 
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This allows all inptlviduals to develop an .understanding of the ways 
in which man h^ used ^ his knowledge to extend and to cx>iltrol his environ- 
ment. 

Edu9^(^rs often fail to reco^ize diff^r^ces inherent in our 
This also contributes to the gap , between the learning 
acj^vities in the classroom and tbe real world>v. Social and educational 
Problems in urban commuirities have caused educatqrs to look for innovative 
approaches to the learning process. For exainpl^, hQW can educations 
programs - build upon the student's home ,ai>d community experieacJe?^ The 
traditional curriculum in schools, for the most part, is,-1i<5t effective 
in meeting these needs. - ^ . 

The present multiplicity of disciplines continues ,to widen the 
gap between the learning activities and reality of society. Educators 
must develop program models which ^u:e oriented towaurd the iSitergration 
of disciplines and involve to a jnuch greater degree, cdDDamunity 
personnel and resources J The curriculum shoxjtliS be flexible ajid based 
on student amd community need? where emphasizing the process of learning 
rather than just acquiring facts and assimilating information • 

Taocpayers are asking for visible dividends on their investments 
in education. This has resulted in demands for relevamce and account- 
ability at all levels of education^. Young people haye also pressed for- 
a greater voice in determiiiing their educational goals, l^ierefore, 
educators must be prepared to meet these requirements. 



tiainstr earning and Field-Centtered Education : 



Field-centered education combined . with the conoept of naij^s^eai&ing ' 
also contributes to students ability to dLntermct ^tdL otheor p^ple as well 



/ 

/ 



as to their ability to cop% with their handicap, By removing some 
of the stigma of special class placement, th^iiitudent can begin to' . ^ 
'f«el better about himself. As self-esteem grows, ability to relate 
\^^^ friends^ parents and teachers in a friee and jsaey fashion a^so 
increases. Through the process of attending school with handi^app^ 
students, the non-handicapped student also has a uni<lue and val^^le ' " 
opportunity to develop accepting attitudes in regard to individual # 
differences and to be more cooperative aixd' compassionate. 

Wlien considering only these benefits to both special and xeoular 
students, it is difficult to dispute the value of educating all 
students together as much as possible. Itie need to go beyond merely 
pjatting exceptional students in regulau: classes however, is also apparent. 
Vo be effective, mainptreaming meems assessing meeting the very ^ ^ 

special nfieds of all students. When this is accomplished, education will 

y 

enrich the lives of all student;s and ultimately o\ar society. 

• ■ ^ ^ / 

3ample ; / ^ 



Stream," 



The sample for this experiment ih mainstream,* field- centered education 
consisted of 201 student^ over a four ye^tr span- 1&?2-'1975.. llhere <rere 105 
girls. and 96 boys representing Black, Chicano, Asian, White, and Native 
American ethnic groups. They were all enroll^- as. high school freshmen in 
the community of National City, California. The sample consisted of 
einotionally handicapped, mentally retarded, legally' blind, "nprmal,^^ ' ' 
ekceptionally talented, and gifted students f roift velf ari^ to Ittgh-Hiddle 
cOass income families. All students were' rai^i^ji^y selected from the 



freshmen class durifig each of the four yea||^yi(ltpj^ ranged from 13 



17 years of age^ . ' /.s-^^^-^ 



A six to eight week instructional, -E*ase covierihg th*t states of ' 
California and Arizona followed the 8eleict4on' of studenta for the . 
^ program*^' IJurin^. this period the students ware removed from regular 

^ . classes for two hours a' day and received instruction in all subject areas, 
- Pre*-assessments were a<toiinistered, surveys were conducted, c<^ipetency- 

based materials were utilized and^ designed to meet the specific needs 
of each student. Extra-i?urricular projects were also designed emd 
initiated Jby the students to earn the needed funds for the field ^ 
experience portion <Jf the 'Curriculum. ^ 

addition to the basic curriculum, which, was related to the 
locations in California and Arizona,. the students were introduced 
to first aid, mountain climbing, desert survival, OaaKping, and 
sensitivity tr^ijiing. • ' ' / 

A 50 item assessment was administered at the beginning of the 
project and after each field eicp^rierice. !Ehe pr^-assessment was based 
^ ..-lipoh information t^t oould be acquired from study materials centered^ 
1 on the^arMS .to visited. . ^ 

In addition to the cognitive knowledge measurements/', the affective 
dQpnaih and the psychomotor- skills of the a^dents.were assessed (Note: ' 
S<jlected-Qudtations ^nd' Drawings) . 

Curriculun. Model : y . 

the framework on whi<at the instructional pr^irrani was stxiictured 
and for which iJie( learning stra^tegies were selected is a two to three ' 
week field-study encompasftihg visitations to and in-^epth. analysis of 

. , " • ^ : . 

selected locmlitiea throughout. California an4 Arisonav For example. 
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the field study itinerary for one of the experiences included San/ 
Diego, Los Angeles,. The Coastal Corridor, The Monterey Peninsula^ 
San Francisco Bay Area, Sacramento and the Gold Country, -Central 
California, Yosemite and the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 
In order to accomplish this: 

1) The needs qf each child were identified and related to 

goals and objectives which would provide thp student with meaningful 

experiences in all aspects of the instruction ■ 

i ' j_ ^ ' ■ 

During phaises of planning, classroom activities, the field 
s,t^%, «m<i while at each stop on the itinerary, i:he cqurse 
design and instructional strategies were examined to ensure 

\ - 0 1 

that students had acquired iJbth cognitive and social .sJcills . 

A , ^ ^ " _ • 

other coropetepcies relating not only to history / geogfapiiy, and 

, - ' ^ ' \ « ^ / 

politics, but Ibo economics, sociology, fine arts, earth 
science^ amthrojpology, survival training, biology, phbtography, ^ 
mathematics, English/ physical education, industrioal arts, , 
homemaking and lariguage arts were i^dntified and employed. An* 
awareness of our multi-ethnic, multicultural heritage was - 
a third phase in meeting the needs of the stude^As. . , * 

2) The students, parents, and local community were all actively ; 
involved "in all pha&es of the program pl»nnin^ and implegtentatlon > 

Therefore, the content, structure, hierarchlc4l ^irangement of 
learning experiences, instructional strategies, budget and other 

aspects of the total ''progrtun were developed Jby students', parents, 

' * ' ' ' f"' ' 
and teachers working together in an atmosphere of mutual trua^t^d 

respect. Home Visits, evening meeting^, and vi^e use of the media 



were employpd to inform parents and the entire cownunlAi^ of^ 

the program. ^ . * 

* 

3) The learrring experience compone^s in each area of 
instruction were presented to thte students in such a way as 

to develop a real UDderstan<Ung of the interrelatiotisb^^s and . : 
interdependence that exists between the various disciplines' ^ 
that are represented in the curriculum » . 

♦ 

This prbcess differs from the usioal learning 'environment ixi 
which each course is taught independently of other courses with 
very little transfer between content ar6as. For example: 
courses, such as social science, earth science, English, and / 
biology are usually taught separately in the traditiiDnal school 
setting. The field-centered curriculum mQdel "inqdipoMtes and " 
interrelates ^ these subject areas into one program of^study. 

4) A number of agencies ^eU>d individuals were .contacted fomnally 
and their support was obtained to .contribute to the pyogramaX 



success. 



These agenciea included: * / ^ 

1. Tlie local and^Btate 'pblice depuhnents. 

2. The local fire department. 

3. ' ^e iQcal mountain rescue unit.. 

* ' . • . 

4. The parks and recreation departmerrt* 
^ 5. tChe local colleges and univernlties ? 



.6i' The school district office. 
^ , 7. Local community organizations. 



Findings ; ^ * " n ;. • - ; » ' ' ' 



Data -was obt;ained on stud^ts/in the ^i'eld-cente^ed <:ur^ixnxlum 
from 19172 through X975Nt|;^e l/i However , during tKe 1972 aind ^ > • A 

1973 period a control group "Vas not e^qployed to statistically nieaahre 
the <jiiffer#nc^ occurring in the cognitive and social developq^^nt of\'/ 



the participants as a result, of the instructional stufateglife. !' 

the data was chained, tabulated^, and analyzed.. ^sijat^. th^ 
following statistics: I) meartS;- 2) st^undard deviation; '^)' maxi»ima^ 
4) minimuiiis; 5) ranges i ^md ;6)' trtests, Wl^h wei 

indication of whetlier t|ie differ enci^^t*^ to chance, 

,and to what level of /signi^icaiipe**r-»<5$^, . ;-0l^ 



. . In Table II .th» groUp- me^s for l^'/bu^yeau^ pdriiaa are 'iilu^ 

On tjie pre-asaeaamfents tto' neaui ;<^(s 23^3 with^'a tt^imaii/^ *n<l. •, I-- 

/ • ' • • • / •' ' ' • y ' .' , ■ ' 

a .minimun ' of 6 result^LJig. iii- a/i;aiige'of, / The ea^^terlmejital gybv^p jflfeafis 

on the post-aaseai^entar/fojr ]?^iod .^itix^^ 

of 9 and a udnijafuni of (5. Tl^a /bSiid'taa irv' ffir^^ 

/•'' '• '■ . ■ . 

mean acojjei f^oa pra'to ^iatCassfejwmelfit .periods. /'T^ founa'.to^e 

'' • ;•' • . 'V' .-;'•'.••':">■ 

significant to' tiv<^/.ppi level.'-' TJwi tS) th^'4ra)^l4<! , f tndin^a^l^^control • , 

\ ■ ' ' '• ■ • V'^'- '>>'• •■' V-> i.j 

4ro<^ was ettployed in l&74:\and /,iig«li» in /1?75 ^to ^£?oji^e tha ihstrueifiopat . ..' 

m<>tho^lq«iy bf a fi?14-q«ntfi)0s'^ curric^ metHodsfei^- BOtA- -' , 



■the 
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•student/ group* wsrked Itowaifd. 'tha.' sane .'jn'»tlcTieti<inal>t* ' ciJVarini 

••' ;■.•/./ y ''^ yy >.,'':';'. -y''-- '-r/- 

• sa«e" etirricvU;* ^c?*** .lill•^:W^^ana6t^t^^ period yas thr«.y^fflc»htRs 'in Ijei^tJV^^ •. 

■•. -Wh«i»/<*i»|<a«li^g t^ia- *oo*e^':bf..lA^',pjfj* and'' lpost\a«»*ii6enta'0*:,ihB //' ''•.:>;• 

.•; /./ -■"/•■'/'•.":■'''>'•;••.•■.'.'■, / >^ f''\-' ^ y 

*j(perimattt«i\4^fip vith- tfpa* /Of • 't^ bbntroVgrot^p the ^aar '19^74' ■ ' • • '/ v- " 

(Table. ni> the <bg?erlin«lfttfd '9rb'M?*8 mean «a» found.: to b*- .^3 ld#er'- - ^Bl . 

, .'" , , v; /•/■/,■,.>;,// .'^'/.'V ■•■■'/ ■ '•■■* '■.•'//'.//' '-/^ ■ 

' _ . than _tha '.coniiol. girdtip'iB '^^laiin; ,i*»*''.fange«^for ,t;h/- rfj^potiaantii ^grfJiiip'-was ■'' f ' ,^ - .' 

: -v ' "v;vW%- ^-/ '/y,, /: V ••^V'-' ^ •' •••■•^ 
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ASSES^^JteN^ ^ i^'^/'^. 6D,v ' ' MAX ^ 

.V , — ' — \ ^ — . ' ' ■ > — ^ — ^ — ^ — 


MIN , 
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CQMBIMEP AS@£SSM£NT RESULTS OF 



• ALL STUDENTS PARTICIPATING IN THE , 



FIELD-<3a«TERED CURRICULUM FR0H*1972-X975 



ASSESSMENT 



NUMBER* 



SD 



MIN 



RANGE 



Pre 
Post 



201* 23.33 5.69 36 .6 

201 2^06 ' 2.09 9 .0 



30 



. 9 



r . % TABLE HI 

L RESULite 6f the'pre-assessment of th^: 



EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTI^ GROUPS - 1^14 



\ • ,X SD 
ri.,; .-i," 23.48 , 5.90 



/.MAX 

f 

^6 




df 
99 



.688* , 



11 

25 while the range for the control group was 27. The t-test value showed 
no significauit difference between the means for the two prograas. , 

^ However, in compeuring the results of the post-assessaent (Table IV) , 
the ejQ>eriinental groups mean was 4.5fl lower than the control group's 
meam. This finding was significant at" the -.^1 level which ixidicat^s 
that the students in the experimental f ieW-^^^vtered curriculum 
comprehended the materials on'^ a higher level. 




TABLE IV 

PESULTS OF THE POST- ASSESSMENT OF ^ 
EXPERIMENTAL AUD^CGNTROL GROUPS- 1974 





X 


* SD 


MAX 


MIN 


' RANGE 


df 


t 


-E . 


' 2.i;4 


V. 

2,57 


7 


0 


7 


99 


4 

18-32* 


C 


7.12 


4.26 


19 


2 


•1-7 







♦ Significant to ,001 Level. 



Duristg the 1975 year, thevpre-assessment (Tabl^ V) mean for the 

/ * 

oontrol ^group was .58 lower tKian the mean for the eaqperiaental group. 
The range for the ^ntrol grpup was 22 ii^Ie the range for the experimental 
group was 25« The t-test value* showed no significant difference between 
,t}ie. means for the tv6 programs. ' 
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TABLE V 

RESULTS OF THE PRE-ASSESSMENT Ot THE 
EXPERIMEOTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS - 1975 





X 


SD 


MAX 


MIN 


RAMGE ' 


df . 


t 


E 


23.47 


^ 5.89 


36 


11. 


25 






C 


22:89 


5.68 


34 


12 


22 


98 


.568* 



•Not Significant. 



The resvdts of the poet-assessment (Table VI) for 1975 are similar to those 
in 1974 as the mean for the experimental group was 6.26 lower than the 
control group's mean. This finding was again significant at the .001 - 
level %^ich indicates' that the stxidents in the ejQ>erimental f ield-centere4 
curricxiliB for 1975 oonprehecuied the materials at a higher level. 

Coa4>arative data on pre and post assessments for the 1974 and 

* r 

1975 esqpearimentaX a^ control groiqm tends to indicate that the instructional 
methodology in a field-centered curric\ilum allowed the students to. 
develop a better understanding and a more in-depth )ax>wledge concerning 
the interdisciplinairy sxibject matter. 
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' TABLE VI- 
. RESULTS OF THE POST-ASSESSMENT OP THE 

EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS FO^ 
. . 1975 





X 


SD. 




^ MIK . 


RANGE 


df 


t 


z 


1.92 


2.13 


8 


0 


8 












19 






98 


17.88* 


-c 


8.18 


3.98 


• i 


/ 19 







^Significant to the .001 Level. 



Concl^isions . . 

i 

. - * < • 

Some of the major goals in today's schools include' selfi-^iDOtivation, 

self-'diiC^^^tion^ perdonflization of instruction, and r^at^jig the 

« ■• , * • . * 

curriculin ^ the reality of society. Tbe f i^d*centered curriculun 

for mains treaiAing aoppears io be one. way. of achieving these ^oals. 

• . * , - • 

It is difficult, to state with total asstirance, hovever, that the 

: . • ' ' /• • ' • 

field*»cen tared model |^^indii8p;utably. nv^exibr to current fopas of 
a,c2)ooling. *^ As measured the. assessments of ^pogx^ltiveK affective, and 
psychonotor domains^ tpie results sh^ a general Mncf^east in 
perfozmance.^^ ^ . 

Evidence ^e4ds to 1^ accunulatAd over a nimdt>er pf years and ^ the 
model needs so be replicated in other sc^iool se^ingi^ and vith varioua 



/ 



/ 
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age level groupe to y4iidAt# these findings. 

The field- centered nodel is a '\fiable a;.ternativa to- the traditional 
classroom as long as it is viewed aj am inteljkigent queffti^ and an 
ijnaginative search for better ideas with which to in^rove the process of 
education and facilitate the integration of the ^ndicapped stiident into 
the world of reality. / 
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It was fun being with your friends, enjoying yourselves and 
being able to learn at the^same time. 
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I can.' t4 imagine camels in a green place like Port Tejon. They 
should be out in the Mojave somewhere. 

Hearst Castle was beautiful. , I wish I could have .lived there. 
But with all the taxes today Al see why they moved out. 

Walking around San Francisco at night is creepy. The a^tmosphere 
has a scarey feeling to. it. / 

The trip was great up until the time when we had to come home. 




" I wonder where everyone went 



•'oQuisiera saber a donde se fueron todos?"' 

X 



I prayed for callous p^ds, foot spray, corn pads - anything -to 
recover my feet. - • 

Pismo Beach was great! But-I didn't enjoy the sandcrabs in my 
sleeping bag. 

Its a terrific way to learn. To bad we can't do it all the 
time. 

The priqkly pear cactus apples were good, . except I got some 
'Stickers in my tor^gue. 



/ 
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I was very, scared and I even wanted to sleep on the bus/ because 
I had never plept out in the open before. 

^We were taught how to do and us^things we never would have 
thought of in a classroom. 

La Purisima was ^reat but the lemon verbena and the ceanothus 
really impressed me the most. 

WowM ! ThedSold Country was fantastic/ 

The days have gone by fast, the trip is soon ending.' I wish 
. it wouldn't end, i 

Catching a cable car was fxin. Hard too. 

Finally we' left, I couldn't believe we were going. I thovight 
I was dreaming so I pinched myself real hard and foiind out 
that we had really left. 

At the La Brfea Tar Pits, Just before a Jewish rally. An elderly 
Jewish lady thought Aurora said we were from the "National, 
Socialist** instead of from National City. 




"According to oi^r map, the Golden Gate 
Bridfe^hould be' r if ht- under us."* 



J 



/ 



•'Sepup nue?tr(? mana el puente de o^o dehe 
es^tar bajo nosotros." 
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I" love Japaries© things and I felt so gq<Sa to be in the,* 



midst of thye Japanese peopLe and stor 

Dinner at the Basque Hotel tasted r^l gooci uultil we ifound 
what we were eating. It was good aj^yway^ 1 

When We^ were getti'ng ready to leavf I was like a littLjT'kid 
that couldn't wait to open the Christmas presents on jffhristmas 
Fve. ^ ' <d \ ^ -f 

Last night a fury friend csime to \5^,9i*"Tfh4Je^we w^e asleep'. 

When we called "Supper" It was like calling aSi^ch' of wild 
bulls. 




"Now students, what are some of the unusual 
things that you notice about these great trees ?" 

"i Qual es son algunos cte 'los coaas fares que 
.notaron de estos gran arboles?" ^ 



Solvang, What a heavenly place! \f I "lived her6 I would 
probably be a big rolly-polly girl. Th€\pastr7 was so fresh 
and delicious-* > 
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"Geel Another beautiful day for travel! " 
"Xy4 Otrb. dia -hermoso pkrfa viajar !" 



On the way TioA^.Ull of us said good by.W to each other.N,.As 
we drove down fcfitpjlliar streets we sang our school son|^"and 
were excited to'ee* our families. But w<* were leaVin« a 
familv too ! tt r ';\ ^ . ^~ -v"^ 



* # • 
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